Parliamentary Government in ILngland
it goes to prove that the British Constitution, in the form
in which we have known it, is merely an expression in
political terms of a special parallelogram of economic
forces. If they are not, then the British Constitution will
be the first to witness a change made without violence in
the class-structure of society. If they are, then the main*
tenance of parliamentary government in its classic form
is no longer a feasible adventure. It then becomes a type
of government suitable to capitalism/in its period of
expansion, but incapable of maintaining itself in the period
of capitalism's decline. It would be one more illustration
of the general thesis that forms of government are con-
tained by the economic principle they express; and that
they disappear as that principle ceases to meet the needs
of a new time.
It is important for us to remember that the changes
we are witnessing in Great Britain are universal in their
nature. We assist at a spectacle as momentous in its
implications as the transition from feudalism to capi-
talism* Abroad, at least, the pressures resulting from the
differences involved have been everywhere threatening,
and sometimes fatal, to the parliamentary system* Even
here, in the brief period since the war, they have witnessed
significant changes. They have resulted in an eclipse,
which seems likely to be permanent, of the historic
Liberal Party. Its members have discovered that in a
choice between the defence of capitalism, and the ac-
ceptance of Socialism, their real interest, and, they would
add, the interests of the nation, lie with the former* More
than this. The acceptance by a great mass of Liberals of
the policy of Conservatism lias resulted in the formation
of a "National" Government which regards the classic
technique of opposition quite differently from its pre-
decessors. For where, before the war, the idea that it was
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